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PENNSYLVANIA JOURNAL 


PRISON DISCIPLINE 





Vou. VIL—APRIL, 1852.—No. 2. 





Art. I—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK, UNDER THE RESOLUTION OF 
THE ASSEMBLY, PASSED APRIL 17, 1851, “to examine into the fiscal 
affairs and general management and discipline of the Auburn, Clinton, and Sing- 
Sing Prisons,” pp. 256. 


Wes have rarely examined a public document in relation to 
the penal institutions of our country containing more important 
facts, or more interesting topics of reflection, than the report 
before us, made to the New York Assembly on the 7th of Janu- 
ary last. It is the result of a thorough and independent investi- 
gation instituted by five men, acting under the supreme authority 
of the State, into the administration of one of the most import- 
ant and complicated departments of the government. It not 
only fearlessly exposes the abuses and perversions of chief 
officials and their subordinates, but it points the attention of the 
legislature to the sources of those abuses, and thus plainly inti- 
mates the mode of correcting or preventing them. 

As it is a voluminous pamphlet, and not likely to fall into the 
hands of many of our readers, we propose to take them hastily 
through it, pausing for a moment at such passages, here and 
there, as may seem to be worthy of note. 

We are not disposed to regard all the abuses which this re- 
port discloses as necessarily incident to the mode of discipline 
employed. By so doing, we should fall into an error which we 


have often had occasion to expose in others. The system is 
VOL. VIl.—7 
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one thing; how it is administered, here or there, is another and 
very differént thing. Any system of discipline may be per- 
verted to mischievous ends; and though the plan adopted at 
Auburn and Sing-Sing may furnish apologies and facilities, as 
well as temptations and opportunities for abuses which are not 
found in prisons conducted on a different principle, no one can 
suppose that the legislature or people of New York would sanc- 
tion, for a moment, any plan, the active administration of which 
necessarily involves such consequences. 

Our purpose then in reviewing this document is not to dis- 
credit a particular system by an exhibition of the enormities 
which are committed under it; but to show the stern necessity, 
under any and all systems, of guarding most scrupulously the 
exercise of power by one man over another, though that other 
may be a convicted felon! The commonwealth has a higher 
interest in the right temper and disposition of offenders when 
they leave their cells, than in their conviction and punishment. 

The three State prisons of New York contain from 1500 to 
2000 convicts through the year. The skill and muscular 
strength of these men are, for the time being, the property of 
the State, and certain parties, called contractors, stand ready to 
buy their labour at a stipulated price, “their interest being in 
direct conflict with that of the State, and the welfare of the pri- 
soners.” P.9. These two, viz., the contractors and the convicts, 
are the prominent parties in interest. The State is pleased, if 
a revenue is derived from this or any other source; but if the 
prisons pay their way, and no call is made for appropriations 
to meet deficiencies, there is not likely to be much stir about them, 
except when some political game requires them to be brought 
upon the table. 

In order to have the labourers on hand and in good working 
order, they must be shut up and clothed and fed, like other 
working animals; and to this end buildings must be erected and 
enclosed, and suitable accommodations must be provided for 
working, eating and sleeping. Persons must also be employed 
to keep the gang in proper condition, and this gives occasion 
for a corps of officers, consisting of a warden, who has the 
general superintendence of the concern; an agent, who is chiefly 
employed to conduct the financial affairs, purchases, sales, &c.; 
keepers, who have the more immediate oversight of par- 
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ticular sections; the physician, who is expected to keep the 
animal power of the prison in good repair; and the chaplain 


and instructor, whose duties are sufficiently indicated by their 
titles. 


Over and aboveall these are the inspectors, (as they are called,) 
though the report shows that a more inappropriate title could 
scarcely be given them. In consequence of the superficial dis- 
charge of their duties, the grossest abuses are said to have 
been introduced into the prisons, and the contractors, who have 
really no official influence er authority, have come to be arbi- 
trary rulers—prescribing their own terms, and securing 
to themselves advantages and emoluments quite beyond 
their right. One of the earliest sources of mischief to which 
the report refers, is the frequent change in the two chief execu- 
‘tive officers; the average period of the term of the warden’s 
office at Auburn, being one and five-seventh years, and that of 
the agent’s one and one-half years only! In the former office, 
there were seven different incumbents in twelve years, and in 
the latter twelve in eighteen years! ‘This evil is ascribed to 
political influences, and the delay to correct it to general apathy 
on prison subjects. It can hardly be expected that such short 
terms of service would give the incumbents more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of the condition of the prisons, or allow them 
to correct, or even detect abuses. We are not surprised, 
therefore, at the stariling financial puzzles which the report 
discloses—such as how 995 prisoners in Sing Sing in 1844, 
cost $2,50 per month, while 765 in 1850, cost $3,90 per month 
—how the total prison expenses in 1850 were 80 per cent., 
more than in 1844, though the number of convicts was nearly 
one quarter less—how the expense of guarding convicts in- 
creased twenty-five per cent., while the number to be guarded 
was diminished eighteen per cent! 

These contrasts at a single view stand thus: 


Average number 


Year. Earnings. Expenses. of Convicts. 
1842, 81,349, 67,870, 697, 
1844, 56,082, 68,107, 775, 
1848, 44,061, 65,739, 479, 


1851, 72,912, 88,540, 732, 
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It is quite obvious that no explanation of such anomalies can 
be given, without involving some neglect or abuse. 

Allusion is made to the extraordinary stand taken by the 
prison-inspectors against the visits of the committee of the 
New York Prison Association. Our views on this subject 
were fully expressed in our number for January, 1851, and we 
are not surprised to find in this report, an emphatic condem- 
nation of their course. Several reports were made to the legis- 
lature replete with valuable information, such as had never 
before been obtained in respect to the workings of the peniten- 
tiary system. 


_“ The inspections were made by persons of high standing, over 


whom neither contractors nor officers could exert any influence, 


and a most salutary influence was produced by the constant ap- 
prehension of an inspection, which no acts of theirs could colour 
or affect. Facts of much importance thus found their way to 
the ear of the legislature, which were not found in the reports 
of the inspectors. But in 1848, the inspectors adopted a regu- 
lation which allowed those inspections only upon conditions 
which would render them utterly valueless, namely, that they 
should be conducted only in the presence of some oflicer of the 
prisons, to be selected by the inspectors, and thus closing the 
door to the reception of information which could not be asked 
or expected under such penalties as the inspectors might inflict 
on those who gave it.” P. 15. 


That the earnings of the convicts should at least equal the 
expenditures of the prison, seems to have been regarded as a 
point of paramount importance. Of the inspector, it is said, 
that the finances constitute the chief subject that engages his 
attention,—“ almost any abuse being sooner tolerated than a de- 
ficiency in the receipts of the prison.” P.5. And in connection 
with the duties of the agent, it is said, that “ every thing is made 
to bend to making the prison support itself. Reformation, health, 
humanity, and life itself are in constant danger of being sacri- 
ficed to this object.” P. 21. 


“Does the warden order a greater amount of food or clothing 
or a change in the quality—does the chaplain ask for lamps to 
enable the prisoners to read in their cells—does the physician 
prescribe a respite from labour—the ever vigilant agent is at 
hand to interpose the powerful argument of economy, and the 
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promptings of humanity are silenced. While this is not always 
the case in fact, a natural tendency in that direction is obvious. 

« At Auburn, this feeling has been carried to such an extent 
that the agent, a few years ago, completely usurped the duties 
of the physician, and refused to be governed by his directions, 
in relation to the food of the prisoners and other matters, simply 
on the ground of expense.’’* 


Two very important points are alluded to, in which this false 
economy is displayed: 1. The total neglect to build twenty 
cells for the separate confinement of the least manageable con- 
victs; and 2, the neglect to furnish lights in the cells, for want 
of which, during the winter months, the “ convicts were obliged 
to spend fourteen of the twenty-four hours in utter darkness, 
to the injury of body, mind and soul.” P. 23. 

One of the most popular arguments which. have been urged 
in favour of the congregate, in distinction from the separate 
mode of discipline, has been the comparative expensiveness of 
the former. In one of our States, it was this single considera- 
tion that decided the legislature in favour of the former. The 
following paragraph from the present report shows that re- 
liance on such a consideration is unsafe : 


“ Certain sums of money appear under the head of ‘ Receipts,’ 
and perhaps an equal amount under the head of ‘ Expenditures,’ 
and the inference is that the prison is supporting itself, while in 
fact it may be, and generally is, in debt several thousands of 
dollars. These debts are paid out of the receipts of the follow- 
ing year, and corresponding or increased amounts incurred. 
So it goes on from year to year, until the amount becomes un- 
wieldy, and then the legislature is asked for an appropriation to 
pay * past indebtedness.’ This method not only furnishes the 
legislature with a very imperfect idea of the prison finances, 
but leads people of other States into error as to the cost of sup- 
porting our prisons ; for the manner of conducting our prisons 
is closely watched at home and abroad, and carefully compared 
with the systems of other States and nations.” P. 25. 


On the subject of libraries, some judicious suggestions are 
made. The very liberal sum of $300 is appropriated by the 





* This abuse is very strongly commented upon by Doctor Fosgate, in his com- 
munication to the committee, noticed at a subsequent page. 
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State, annually, to be expended in books for the use of the con- 
victs, and the committee regard it as 


“One of the wisest and most beneficent appropriations that the 
legislature is called upon to make. The useful knowledge, the 
elevating influences, and the many encouragements to a virtu- 
ous life that may be drawn from a well selected, though meagre 
library, can hardly be estimated. With an abundance of time, 
and an insatiable desire for reading among prisoners, this might 
be made a inost effective means of reformation. But a most un- 
pardonable negligence upon this point is manifest upon a slight 
examination of the catalogues of the several libraries. It seems 
more probable that some artful bookseller had availed himself of 
an opportunity to dispose of some of his unsaleable stock, than 
that a pains-taking and careful selection of useful and interest- 
ing books had been made. A few years ago, serious complaints 
were made that works of fiction were allowed in the prison- 
libraries, and now the other extreme seems to have been 
followed, and we have in their places dry and dismal treatises 
on some abstruse points of theology. The result of this is that 
a large portion of the prison library i is unused, and the convicts 
are secretly supplied with books by the contractors, as rewards 
for diligence and over work.” Page 37. 


One of the witnesses testified to the committee, that since the 
fall of 1850, reading has been forbidden excepting in the cells, 
and in the cells the men are unable to read excepting on Sun- 
day, and on some of the longest days in the year. 

From the section of the report, which treats of the effects of 
the discipline, we derive much important information. 

The advocates of convict-separation have uniformly con- 
tended, that if the true condition of prisons on the congregate 
plan were disclosed, the apparent excess of insanity under the 
former system, would instantly vanish.* Evidence has never 
been wanting to show, that so long as a convict holds his place 
among his associates at the work-bench, the derangement or 
imbecility of his mental faculties is nobody’s concern. Until the 
case becomes extreme, or is forced, by some sudden act of 
violence, upon the attention of the prison authorities, or the 
public, (as in the instance of Plumb at Auburn, and Rogers at 
Charlestown,) the reports disclose no insanity. That we are 





* See “Inquiry into the alleged tendency of the separation of convicts, one from 
the other, to produce disease and derangement,” page 81, et passim. 
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not mistaken in this opinion is clear, from the document before 
us. “In the course of the investigation,” say the committee, 
“we were struck with the numerous cases of mental aliena- 
tion among the convicts. A much larger number of the in- 
mates of our prisons are more or less insane than the public 
imagine, or than the officers of the prisons themselves seem fully 
aware.” Page 40. 

That the knowledge of the officers of the prison is quite in- 
definite, appears from the testimony of one of the witnesses. 
Rich, a keeper, who served the prison in that capacity four 
years, and had charge of the shoe shop, in answer to the ques- 
tion— Have you any insane convicts in your shop; if so, how 
many ?” says, “I believe I have several; I think I can safely 
say four, and at times siz.” 


@. Have you ever reported these men to the physician ? 

A. J never have; 1 have spoken to the warden about them. 

Q. What is the occasion of their insanity? 

A. I don’t know ; they were in the shop when I took charge 
of it, except one who I took from the dungeon; his name was 
Owen I think. 

Q. What are the names of those convicts who you think to 
be insane ? 

A. James Delane, James Knapp, George Owens, John Good- 
rich. 

Q. Are these men half-pay men? 

A. Two are, the other two work for the State. Page 149. 


In confirmation of this statement, we may refer to the very 
full exposé of the internal management and condition of the 
prison, made by a medical practitioner, who has _ resided 
in Auburn twenty-nine years, during fifteen of which he 
has practiced medicine, and for two years, from April 1849 to 
March 1851, was physician to the penitentiary. Of course his 
means of information are such as few can possess. Dr. Fos- 
gate was examined by the committee, but preferred, at their 
suggestion, to prepare a statement on some points with more 
deliberation than could be allowed in oral testimony. 

In the course of this statement he urges the importance of a 
commission of lunacy, and presents several impressive illustra- 
tions of the necessity of such a supervision. 
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From my own knowledge of this prison, I can come to no 
other conclusion than that an amount of injury from the want 
of such a commission is past all belief. Without such an assist- 
ance, unless the whole management of this prison is radically 
changed, the physician can do little or nothing for insane con- 
victs, as he is absolutely debarred exercising the highest func- 
tion of his calling, that of being a friend to the afflicted, which 
under other circumstances is his peculiar privilege. As it now 
is, should he even hint at the possibility of a convict being in- 
sane, he is not only met with the jeers and ridicule of the con- 
tractors and their swarm of foremen, but most disgraceful to 
relate, by the officers proper, to the institution itself. “The 
man is coming a game over you,” say they; “ we can cure him 
of all his craziness.” Such instances have occurred so often, 
and can be so readily understood, that particular citations 
would be superfluous. 

Some instances to show the importance of a commission, I 
will relate. Convict number 5,563, came to prison in a de- 
ranged state of mind, induced by too severe study of the law. 
He was unused to labour, and his infirmity, at times, rendered 
him unable to do so. On one occasion he was directed by his 
keeper to collect a quantity of scattered brick then being thrown 
from an old wall. As he did not perform the task satisfactorily, 
he was put in the shower bath, from which he emerged, anx- 
ious to do his work as required. Among other disabilities, 
either actual or fancied, he could not at all times see, from the 
interposition of a black spot in his field of vision. But, suffer- 
ing from the severe punishment just inflicted, regardless of cir- 
cumstances, he rushed to his work beneath a shower of falling 
brick. In afew minutes after he was carried to the hospital 
in a comatose state; his head still wet from the shower bath; 
and his hair clotted with blood from a wound in the scalp 
caused by a falling brick. ‘The insanity of this convict, so far 
as I know, was never doubted in the prison. ‘There had been 
an effort made by some friends to obtain either a pardon for 
him, or a transfer to the Lunatic Asylum. In their application 
to the inspectors, then at the prison, they presented letters from 
the judge who tried, and the District Attorney, who arraigned 
him, stating their belief from facts which did not appear on the 
trial, that he was of unsound mind. Still this individual is 
serving out a sentence that the State never contemplated. 

Convict number 4,073, has been in prison about nine years. 
Some three years since it was noticed that his work was be- 
coming imperfectly done; yet, to all appearance, he was as 
attentive to his duty as ever. This difficulty increased so 
rapidly that the contractor entered complaint, when, upon ex- 
amination, it was thought he might be becoming insane. His 
work was changed, but this broke in upon his established habits, 
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and rendered him still worse. His insanity, fortunately, was of 
the kind allowed in this prison. He was not violent, not even 
talkative; did not attempt to hold conversation with his keeper 
without first respectfully asking permission, which usually 
occurred, as that officer told me, once inh about three months. 
This convict was a stranger to all about him, except by sight, 
and for nearly two years he has done little or no labour, but 
goes to his meals when told, and to his cell when so directed 
by his keeper. 

“ Convict number 4,947 was sentenced to prison for the term 
of ten years. For the first year he did his work and conformed 
to the rules with great propriety, but at its termination de- 
manded his release as being the end of his term. Upon this he 
so firmly insisted, that to convince him of his error, he was 
taken to the office, shown the commitment, and informed that 
criminals were never sentenced for a less period than two 
years. He returned to his work and performed his duty for 
another year, on the last day of which he again demanded his 
release. From that time, for several years, even to the day of 
his death, the officers never succeeded in their endeavours to 
make him work, although I doubt whether any human being 
ever suffered more or severer punishments without the loss of 
life. Ishall never forget the lofty bearing and super-human 
firmness of spirit he exhibited during his short but fatal sickness 
in the hospital. It was the result of a strong mind, exalted and 
strengthened in its derangement. How can it be otherwise, 
than that such convicts should injure a discipline to which 
neither the laws of God nor man intended they should be sub- 
jected? The only relief in such cases would be in an appoint- 
ment by the legislature of a permanent commission of lunacy, 
composed of men eminent for their capacity, independent by 
their position, humane in their sentiments, and for reasons too 
obvious to mention, having no connection with either the prisons 
or asylums of the State, and into whose hands should be in- 
trusted the detention in the prison of insane convicts, or their 
transfer to a lunatic asylum.” 


The committee attach great importance to the means of 
moral, religious, and literary instruction of convicts. They 
think the officers who are charged with this department “ per- 
form their duties in a most superficial manner.” In connection 


with one class of these duties, the following very just observa- 
tion occurs. 


“If there is any congregation in the world that requires a 
chaplain with a high order of talents and a deep devotion to 


his work, it is a congregation of criminals. But a principle 
VOL. vi1.—8 
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the reverse of this seems too often to prevail in the appoint- 
ments to this important office. 

“To regulate this branch of the institution, and render it as 
beneficial as possible, that unjust regulation, restricting the 
chaplain to minister to the convicts only after day’s work is 
completed and they are locked in their cells, should be rescinded. 
He should be allowed to choose his own time in which to minister 
to the spiritual welfare of his charge, independent of all other 
interference; then there would be abundant time to bestow on 
every convict all the instruction and advice that good judgment 
and Christian charity might dictate.” 


We believe there is no method of accomplishing such a de- 
sirable end that can consist with any thing short of convict- 
separation. The views entertained by us on this subject will 
be seen in an elaborate paper “On the office of Prison Chap- 
lain,” published in our number for April, 1847.* That the 
suggestions there presented are sound and practical, every 
year’s observation convinces us, and we only regret that any 
considerations of delicacy or expediency should lead to the 
continuance of an incompetent person, in an office of so much 
importance, in any of our prisons. 

We should be glad to transfer to our pages the valuable re- 
marks of the Committee on the treatment of discharged pri- 
soners. That the interest of the community is deeply involved 
in the temper and disposition of the convict, at his discharge, 
is very obvious. All eyes and ears are open, and every mus- 
cle tasked to catch and cage rogues ; and when they are fairly 
under lock and key, there is a quiet composure felt, as if all were 
safe again. At the end of two, three, or four years, the culprit 
is set free; and—though the treatment he has received during 
the interval may have been such as to awaken and exasperate 
his worst tempers, and to fill his mind with devices of revenge, 
so that he is a far more dangerous member of society than 
when all eyes were turned upon him with dread, and when, 
attended by two or three officers, he was consigned to the pri- 
son,—yet he leaves the place without attendant or restraint. 

This is a most propitious moment for the sympathies and 
efforts of benevolence. To soothe irritation—to inspire with 





* Vol. IIL. p. 9. 
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hope a depressed—perchance a desperate—heart; to encourage 
even feeble purposes of amendment; in a word—to do half as 
much towards restoring him to a reputable standing, as will in- 
evitably be done to sink him still lower in infamy and crime— 
these are offices in which the State should engage with quite 
as much earnestness as in the detection and conviction of 
offenders. As it is now, it would seem as if the ordinary 
claims of honesty and justice were disregarded, to say nothing 


of humanity or policy.—Hear the committee: 


“ During their examinations they were called upon to witness 
the practical workings of the law providing the discharged 
convict with a suit of clothes aud a sufficient sum of money to 
enable him to reach his former place of residence. They saw 
smart, intelligent men sent from the prison, after a faithful ser- 
vice of their sentences, clad in a suit of garments shabby and 
ridiculous in the extreme, and with the paltry sum of four or 
five dollars upon which to subsist until some other means should 
be found. The clothes, including hat, boots and everything 
furnished to each man must not, by law, exceed in value the 
sum of ten dollars, and are procured by the agent, generally, 
of dealers in ‘second hand clothing.’ The clothing which the 
convict brings to the prison with him, often of five times the 
value of that furnished him on his discharge, is put into com- 
mon stock, and is of no avail to the original owner. 

“ Overlooking the injustice of thus treating a man who has 
perhaps earned for the State many hundreds of dollars over 
and above the cost of his support while in prison, it is as impo- 
litic as it ig unjust to degrade a man in his own eyes and in the 
estimation of the world, at a time too when he needs al! the 
aids of an opposite tendency. We submit that the law and the 
practice under it, is disreputable to the State and demands im- 
mediate amendment. Indeed, it is clear that the State should 
go further. Its interest in the poor prisoner ought not to cease 
when he leaves the gates of the prison. Humanity, christianity, 
and interest, all point another way.” pp. 32, 33. 


On the subject of the undue length of sentences the report 
presents some very important considerations. Several tables 
are introduced to show the comparative influence of severity 
in this respect—not only upon convicts, but upon the public. 
A general summary of the history of Sing Sing prison, for 30 
years, shows the average length of sentence of 7,030 convicts 
to be 5 years 7 months and 8 days. Of the whole number, 
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867, or 12.33 per cent. died, and 1617, or 23 per cent. were 
pardoned! 


Of 1627 sentenced for 2 years 141 were pardoned, and 92 died. 
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Passing for the present the conclusions to which these inves- 
tigations conducted the committee, let us look at some facts 
presented by the several witnesses who were examined. 

And first comes Dr. Fosgate’s paper, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, and which we should be glad to present entire 
to our readers. 

The main topics discussed by the doctor are, 1, Punishment, 
(2) Abuse of the contract system. (3) Insanity. (4) Pardons. 
(5) Religious instruction. (6) Admission of strangers. - (7) 
Abuses in the medical department. 

The doctor justly remarks, that all well-regulated prisons 
are conducted either upon the plan of that at Auburn, or on a 
system widely different in principle and contra-distinguished 
by name. He ascribes the “honor or the infamy of being the 
progenitor of the Auburn system,” to a deserter from the Bri- 
tish army, stationed in Canada, in 1812, by the name of John 
D. Clay. He describes the peculiar features of the Auburn sys- 
tem to be “associated labor by day, entire isolation by night, 
and, in theory, perfect non-intercourse at all times among the 
convicts. It is a system of absolute physical force into which 
the idea of moral government enters not at all.” And he adds, 
that to “ maintain such a system, which to every reflecting mind 
must appear at variance with our very organization, penalties 
commensurate must be affixed to every infraction of the rules 
of order; and so long as association and non-intercourse are 
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associated, corporeal punishments must be resorted to; and 
such are the means whereby the discipline of this prison is sus- 
tained. Among the physical means to maintain this discipline, 
there are now in use the cold water shower-bath, the yoke and 
the dungeon.” p. 67. 

Of the first of these punishments most convicts have a great 
dread, “but as the emotion of fear to the unreflecting mind 
presents little or no barrier to the commission of crimes having 
their origin in the emotions, it does not prevent a violation of 
rules which are in opposition to the instincts; still, when the of- 
fender sees the penalty with no hope of escape, this most de- 
pressing of the passions augments the danger to which he is 
about to be exposed.” 


To illustrate the effects of this mode of punishment, several 
cases are cited, among which are the following: 


“Convict number 5066, aged about thirty years, in good 
health and spirits, of sanguine nervous temperament, was 
brought to the hospital in a perfectly unconscious state and 
with convulsive twitchings of the muscles. His mouth filled 
with frothy saliva; no perceptible pulsations in the radial ar- 
tery; but little external heat, and very imperfect respiration. 
He had been showered, as I was credibly informed, with about 
two pails of cold water. His body was rubbed with stimulants 
and warmly covered with blankets. In about two hours deglu- 
tition was partially restored, when brandy and other stimulants 
were administered. In four hours after entering the hospital 
his consciousness returned. 

“This individual was so nearly destroyed that he had passed 
into that calm, quiet, mental state that immediately precedes 
death by drowning. He said that at last he had the delightful 
sensation of sailing, and then it was all over. He suffered 
from cramps in his lower extremities for about three months 
after.” p. 71. 

“Convict number 4,565, aged thirty-eight years, of sanguine 
nervous temperament, and in good health, was showered with 
three pails of cold water. He was taken from the stocks in 
convulsions, which lasted some thirty minutes, when he was 
conveyed to the hospital. He was bled thirty ounces, and took 
a cathartic potion. The venesection partly relieved the pain, 
but not the derangement. The cathartic operated freely, and 
on the following morning his mind was apparently clear, but 
his head still ached. He said he felt as though his head was 
‘bound with a band of iron.’ Under the use of blisters, after 
several days, the pain and constriction gradually subsided. 
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Convict number 4,959, was showered previous to my connec- 
tion with the prison. He came out of the stocks an insane 
man, hopelessly incurable, though at times he converses under- 
standingly about the punishment. Convict number 5,669 was 
showered with six pails of water discharged on his head ina 
half inch stream: Shortly after he fell into convulsions, from 
which he emerged with a mind totally destroyed. He was par- 
doned in about three months afterwards, and a report subse- 
quently reached the prison that he did not long survive the 
injury. This occurred previous to my connection with the 
prison. These instances are extreme,—not of every day oc- 
currence,—but nevertheless they go to show how inappropriate 


it is to place this punishment in hands totally inadequate to 
comprehend its power.” p. 72. 


That our readers may have some idea of the character of 
the offences for which convicts are visited with such extreme 
severity, we select a few from the report of the Clinton Prison. 


“1850, Feb. 13. John Butler, showered eight pails of water 
for leaving his place of work without license, and talking and 
laughing with the convicts. 

1850, Feb. 13. Joshua Merrill, showered with eight pails 
of water, for leaving his place of work without license, and 
talking and laughing with the convicts. Philip Fitzgerald, 
twelve pails for using insolent Janguage to his keeper. 

March 5, 1850. Beman Wait, eight pails, for disobeying 
orders, profane language, used to another convict. 

: March 23, 1850. Beman Wait, 3 pails, for disturbance in 
is cell. : 

March 5, 1850. Beman Wait, showered with seventeen 
pails of water, for fighting with another convict. 

Jager Zingsting, showered sixteen pails; repeated for strik- 
ing Torry. April 13, 1850. 

April 17, 1850. Van Eps, showered seventeen pails of wa- 
ter and put an iron yoke on his neck, and shaved his head, for 
escaping prison with Mortimer. 

April 24, 1850. Benj. Collins, for laughing and talking, 
four pails. 

April 27, 1850. John Collins, disobedience to orders, eight 
pails of water. 

Wm. Halyard—Head shaved on one side, showered with 
eighteen pails, iron yoke on his neck, and ball and chain, for 
eloping from prison on the fifth instant: May 7, 1850. 

John Jackson—Twenty-one pails, for neglect of work and 
not coming from his cell: May 13, 1850. 
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John Jackson—Twenty pails, for disobedience of orders: 
May 17, 1850. 

Frederick Johnson—Twelve pails, for talking and neglect- 
ing work: May 20, 1850. 

Thos. O'Connell—Hight pails, for stealing salts from the 
hospital: June 3, 1850. 

Jas. O. Gates—Seven pails for lying, and disobedience of 
orders: July 19, 1850. 

George Fox—Eight pails, noise in cell: Aug. 5, 1850. 

C. Paw—Seven pails, disobeying orders: Aug. 8, 1850. 

G. Harnage—Three pails, refusing to work: Aug. 13, 1850. 

John Sager—Showered, taking tools from the machine shop: 
Aug. 20, 1850. 

Jas. M‘Donald—Showered, insolent in finding fault with his 
clothing, and telling me that I had been seeking an opportunity 
to punish him for some time: Sept. 11, 1850. 

Robert Monro—Showered, for having a pipe in his posses- 
sion and telling a lie about it: Sept. 13, 1850. 

Augt. Thorndike—Showered, for stealing potatoes and se- 
creting them: Oct, 14, 1850. 

Alonzo Reynolds—Fifteen pails, for refusing to work and 
using threatening language: Dec. 27, 1850. 

John J. Reynolds—Three pails, for smoking: Dec. 28, 1850. 

Wm. Kingsley—Showered, five pails, for singing in his cell : 
Feb. 7, 1850. 

John Jackson—Noise in cell, seven pails: Feb. 7, 1851. 

Joseph Thayer—12 pails, for wasting and throwing away 
his food: March 28, 1851. : 

Thos. M‘Guire—9 pails, smoking in his cell: April 3, 1851. 

Parkman Chapel—3 pails, breaking out of ranks when 
marching, and dancing: April 5, 1851. 

Geo. Fox—4 pails, whistling in his cell: April 14, 1851. 

Lewis Wente—7 pails, giving a convict a pipe and then de- 
nying it: April 16, 1851. 

Sylvester Bunker—5 pails, saucy to his keeper, and spitting 
tobacco on whitewash in his cell: May 6, 185). 

Joseph Thayer—15 pails, violating rbles by going into black- 
smith shop without license, and for disorderly conduct while in 
there: May 14, 1851. 

James Alons—5 pails, for disobeying orders: June 27, 1851. 

James Hamilton—6 pails, singing in his cell: July 14, 1851. 
pp. 108, 109.” 


Severe as this method of discipline is, considering the na- 
ture of the offences, we learn that it was sometimes combined 
with both the others—Simpson, one of the keepers, stated to 
the committee that he “gave one Brown four barrels of water, 
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with ice in it, yoked him two hours, and put him in the dun- 
geon!” p. 141. 


“The kind of punishment next in frequency inflicted in this 
prison is yoking. ‘The yoke is formed of a flat bar of iron four 
or five inches wide and from five to six feet in length, with a 
moveable staple in the centre, to encircle the neck, and a smaller 
one at each end, to surround the wrists. All these staples are 
so arranged that by turning screws on their protruding ends, on 
the back of the iron bar, they can be tightened to any degree 
deemed expedient. The weight of the lightest yoke is thirty- 
four pounds, avoirdupois, and some of them are believed to 
weigh forty.” p. 72. 

“While wearing the yoke, the culprit is the butt through the 
sly jeers and unfeeling taunts of his fellow convicts, and on 
this account it is often injuriously and unnecessarily worn to 
show them of what stuff he is made. ‘The strained and in- 
flamed muscles, and swelled and inflamed skin of neck, breast 
and arms, often require medical treatment and rest from labor.’ ” 

“The severity of this punishment,” says Dr. Fosgate, ‘‘ when 
it falls upon a convict of indomitable determination, with pow- 
erful physical organization, and under the influence of excited 
passion, was sadly portrayed in the case of convict number 
5,904. This convict wore the yoke for six hours and twenty 
minutes. His passions were so excessively excited that he 
made no acknowledgment or promises for the future, but 
breathed forth vengeance against his keepers, to be gratified in 
their destruction at the first convenient opportunity. ‘The yoke 
was taken off and he was sent to the dungeon until the next 
morning, when he was brought to the hospital. His face and 
eyes were inflamed; the skin of the chest and abdomen mot- 
tled, inflamed, and excessively tender to the touch; pulse sixty; 
tongue slightly coated; no appetite; sight very feeble; hear- 
ing acute; intellect so deranged that he apparently remembered 
nothing of what had passed; said he had eat his breakfast, 
which was not the fact; and said that nothing ailed him. Occa- 
sionally his countenance expressed great emotion, almost burst- 
ing into tears, but it was only momentary.” p. 73. 

« The dungeon, as’ means of discipline, Dr. F. regards as in- 
efficient and expensive. It is inefficient because, unless exces- 
sively adminisiered, the convict cares but little about it; and 
it is expensive because the labor of the prisoner is lost to the 
State. The convicts are often shut in them for many days to- 
gether. In fact, it sometimes happens that all division of time 
is lost—day and night being absolutely confounded—and to 
them the actual duration of confinement lost. This is often a 
trial of endurance on the part of the convict to retaliate upon 
the keeper under whose charge he is, or upon the contractor for 
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whom he labors. I have known one convict hold out so long 
that his countenance became bloodless, and his body wasted 
almost to a skeleton form!” p. 73. 


As to the comparative severity of these punishments and 
that of the “cat,” it came out in the testimony of one of ‘the 
officers that a convict in his shop, “ who has received, perhaps, 
more punishment than any man in prison, told him that he had 
rather receive twenty lashes from the cat, than have two pails 
of water in the shower bath, or wear the yoke one half an 
hour.” 

In reviewing the history of the Auburn prison, before these 
more complicated methods of torture were introduced, and 
while the lash was the main stay of the discipline, Dr. F. states 
several cases in which persons, clearly insane, were subjected 
to it, and gives the conclusion of the whole matter as follows: 


«These punishments, taken separately or together, as a means 
of discipline, I believe inadequate to accomplish the object in- 
tended ; while they are derogatory to the mental, moral, and 
physical health of the convicts. They are of that kind also 
which is calculated to arouse opposition. When this is the 
case, additional physical force is resorted to, to execute them, 
and severe injuries are often the result, the officers not always 
escaping unhurt. To reduce the refractory to submission, 
mental and physical health are often sacrificed beyond repara- 
tion, and premature death, I doubt not, sometimes follows. I 
remember two instances in which the punishments in use were 
applied in every degree of severity, and even after the reason 
of one and the body of the other had succumbed to the dread- 
ful ordeal through which they had passed, their determined 
spirits were not reduced. The one, number 5,330, when last 
seen by me, was a fit subject for an insane asylum; and the 
other, number 5,353, had passed many days in the hospital in 
consequence of the punishments he had suffered.” 


It would seem, from Dr. F.’s statement, that these severe in- 
flictions are not restricted to the ordinary ends of punishment, 
but are used for purposes still more revolting. We do not 
wonder at the hesitating phraseology which he employs in 
bringing such a fact to public notice: 


“It would scarcely be credited’ should I state that a system of 


torture to obtain confessions and information, not otherwise to 
VoL. vi1.—9 
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be had, is in full force in this institution. Yet such is the fact, 
and the shower bath is the ready instrument of its execution.” 


In reply to a question which the Dr. anticipates, viz: what 
shall be done with convicts if we abandon all these appeals to 
their bodily senses? He proposes “ permanent separate confine- 
ment for those convicts upon whom moral government would 
have no abiding influence; and occasional isolation and change 
in kind and quantity of food for such as, from thoughtlessness 
or other causes, will not conform steadily to the rules ef order. 
This punishment,” he thinks, “in connection with materials and 
implements for labor to oceupy their minds and exercise their 
bodies, would prove all-sufficient to accomplish the desired 
end.” Page 77. 

And again: 


“The prevalent impression is, that convicts generally are, in 


_ mental endowments, somewhat above the common standard of 


humanity; but an acquaintance with this portion of mankind 
will dispel the delusion. They are in truth below mediocrity in 
intellectual power; and while they are fully equal to it in ani- 
mal propensity, they are sadly deficient in conscientious sensi- 
bility. They possess in fact but little force of character. There 
is, probably, no portion of the human family so easily controlled 
as that, whose sad lot it is to merit a prison-home. Now, al- 
though the great mass of convicts ean, by judicious manage- 
ment, be brought to a state of order, there is, nevertheless a 
portion, though small, which any system of government that 
shall essay to restrain its will, is by that portion to be met and 
resisted. For this class, permanent solitary confinement with 
labor is the humane, and in fact, as prison history proves, the 
only method by which it can be controlled. As an example to 
deter others, I feel confident that a greater dread would be in- 
duced in the convict-mind by a liability to work out ils sentence 
in solitude, than all the physical punishments that could be pre- 
sented to its imagination.” Page 78. 


In respect to the mischievous working of the contract sys- 


tem, we cannot refrain from citing a few passages from Dr. F.’s 
statement: 


“ Bach convict has a stint to perform, the amount of which is 
put down at what the contractor considers a day’s work for a 
sound man. The stint, for instance, in Brussels carpet-weaving 
for a certain portion of the year is fixed at four yards a day. 
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Now it is well known, that while an active workman can pro- 
duce this quantity of carpet with ease, one less active—pos- 
sessed of less sleight, is unable with safety to his health, to 
accomplish the task; yet so long as he is not on the sick list, 
he must be punished unless he performs the work; the medical 
officer can afford him no relief. In many cases the result is, 
that through excessive labor and frequent punishment, the con- 
vict is permanently broken down, and he enters on the half-pay 
list, there to be forced through as much work as the keeper and 
contractor think advisable. It is well known that, with only 
occasional exceptions, four years spent in carpet-weaving in 
this prison, consumes the physical energy. The labor of a con- 
vict, it must be remembered, has no alternations of rest. Even 
the Christian Sabbath is no relief to him. Although he does 
not work, the extra duration of that day’s confinement is less 
supportable than the week-day labor. 

“To show of what kind of material the population of this pri- 
son is composed, I will state that of the 580 convicts received 
to prison and examined by myself during my connection with 
it, 230 came in more or less sick; 19U had sustained mechanical 
injuries ; 83 were consumptive or had consumption in their fami- 
lies ; 23 were ruptured ; 5 were insane; 3 epileptic; and the re- 
maining 38 were adjudged sound. Of those convicts, as nearly 
as I could determine, 869 were of Saxon blood ; 148 Celtic ; 57 
African ; 3 Jewish, and 8 Aboriginal. In this classification, the 
mixed bloods have been enumerated with that race to which 
they appeared the most nearly allied. Now, to say that the 
State ever intended to define the amount of daily labor to be 
equal on every individual of this motley mass, widely differing 
in health, in mental power, in temperament, in physical energy, 
and in mental and physical organization, would be to charge it 
with imbecility. And yet, the contract system, utterly disre- 
garding these conditions, places them all on the same platform, 
with the exception of bodily infirmity, and only then when it is 
too palpable to be mistaken. 

“To make plain the inability of the physician to contend with 
the contractors, [ will relate for example, that convict number 
5,507 on taking his seat one morning at the hospital table said, 
“Doctor, unless you stand by me, I shall certainly be broken 
down with the work they make me do; it is the hardest work 
in the shop.” In reply, I said I would see what could be done 
for him. This convict was about twenty years of age. He 
had a delicately formed physical organization, great mental 
energy, and worked hard, for with his quality of mind he could 
not be idle. Immediately I requested his keeper to persuade if 
possible the contractor to change his work. The keeper se- 
conded my request, but without success. Again and again this 
convict applied at the hospital for assistance, but he was not 
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sick, therefore nothing could be done for him until, when at last - 
his physical powers were sinking under the excessive labor, I 
made an order to relieve him from the work in which he was 
engaged. The contractor, smarting under restricted cupidity, 
and driven by passion, excited by what he considered an un- 
warrantable interference on my part, applied to the warden for 
redress. The convict was returned to his work, and the hospi- 
tal record of a long sickness shows the result.” Page 81. 


Still more radical and disastrous is the influence of this ne- 
farious system upon the discipline of the prison: 


“ By a resolution of the Board of Inspectors, there is no over- 
work to be asked of the convicts, and no compensation is 
allowed to be made them for labor. In commercial affairs it 
not unfrequently happens that an extraordinary demand for 
manufactured goods occurs. Now if this demand is to be sup- 
plied with the product of convict labor, although already up to 
the established stint, it must be increased. How is this to be 
done? By the rules of the prison, the convicts being deprived 
of the indulgence of all the luxuries of appetite, a paper of fine 
cut tobacco, a piece of cake or pie, or some of the Iruits of the 
season are of more value to him in his confinement than one, 
not acquainted with the subject, can possibly conceive. The 
distribution of all these articles to favorite workmen by the 
contractors and their foremen, is of easy accomplishment with- 
out the officer noticing it; and even should he be cognizant of 
the fact, with what justice to himself can he report an influen- 
tial contractor for infringement of the rules and orders, when 
the general impression is that his services may be at the mercy 
of that interest? By taking advantage of these circumstances, 
the convicts can we worked far beyond their healthy en- 
durance. Under such influences, I was informed that a convict 
had wove for many days together, six yards of Brussels carpet 
each day! I myself have known a whole shop bribed by the 
distribution of fine cut tobacco substituted for the common plug 
supplied by the State. In another shop, money was used for 
the same purpose, and it was charged upon another that spirits 
were given to some convicts with a like view. Such transac- 
tions must tell fearfully on the discipline; for as the keeper 
dares not report the contractor for furnishing the convict with 
means, by the use of which he disobeys the !aws, so he cannot 
punish the convict for infractions of rules which he is actually 
stimulated to violate. Nothing can be more certain than that the 
habitual violation of a single Jaw with impunity, will have a 
prejudicial effect upon the whole system of discipline. I have 
no doubt many convicts are permanently disabled by the over- 
work they are thus secretly induced to perform.” Page 82. 
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The irregularities and extravagances which Dr. F.’s state- 
ment discloses in the medical treatment of the convicts, sur- 
pass any thing that our eyes have seen or our ears heard, 

After showing how frequently and deliberately his directions 
were neglected and his opinions overruled, in respect to the 
general hygiene of the institution, he says: 


“ Another subject, still more revolting to the feelings of the 
physician and as derogatory to the welfare of the institution is, 
that throughout the whole prison there are to be found doctors 
of every name and nature that the long catalogue of empiricism 
can supply. In the first rank is to be found a large proportion 
of the officers proper; then come the contractors followed by 
their foremen, and last of all the convict-doctors themselves, of 
whom there are at all times a goodly number. As each of all 
these practitioners have a ready and infallible remedy for every 
complaint, the patient, not unfrequently goes through the whole 
corps before he reaches the hospital. ‘This interference is a 
source of unmeasured evil to the health of the convicts, and 
injurious to the good management of the institution.” Page 58. 


Such proceedings are disgraceful to any public institution in 
the land, and (we should hope) need only to be known by an 
intelligent community to ensure their being rebuked and dis- 
continued, 

It has long been our conviction, that when a competent per- 
son administers the medical department of a penitentiary, (and 
none but competent persons should be entrusted with such re- 
sponsibility,) his directions, in his proper sphere, should be law 
to the co-ordinate officers; otherwise the bodily and mental 
health of the convicts may be sacrificed to the caprice, ob- 
stinacy or ignorance of the warden or agent. In the case be- 
fore us, the physician reported verbally to the warden and agents 
that the bread was not good, and that the material of which 
it was made was bad, in quality, for the health of the convicts. 
[It was in the month of August. No change was made. One 
morning the agent called the doctor into his office, when the 
following conversation took place as it stands in the report of 
the testimony. 

“The agent said, he had heard I had said the meal was not 
good : 
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“ Question by the Committee. Did the agent, warden or in- 
spectors at any time have words or disputes with you in rela- 
tion to the quality of food ? 

A. | had disputes or words with the agent, as above stated. 


Q. Did you suspend your visits to the kitchen at any time? 

A. I did. 

Q. For what reason? 

A. For the reason that my requests were not regarded. 

Q. Were any convicts sick, in your opinion, by reason of eat- 
ing unwholesome food, if so when and how many? 

A. There were in August and September, 1850; I should 
think the principal part of the sickness at this time was from 
this cause! This was the time when there was so much sick- 
ness in the prison.” Page 152. 


From the mass of testimony which the committee obtained 
upon the several subjects of their investigation, we propose to 
select a few passages, which bear directly upon the topics that 
have been already introduced, omitting the form of interroga- 
tion and giving the substance of the answers. 

William Brown, who was employed as a keeper from Sep- 
tember 1, 1848, to January 15, 1851, being asked by the com- 
mittee to state any cases of severe and inhuman punishment that 
came to his knowledge during that period, replied— 


“In October, I think, of 1849, John Jackson was in the spin 
shop, of which Van Pelt was keeper. I heard Van Pelt say, in 
a conversation with Kennedy, a keeper, one Sunday morning, 
at the prison, some two months after the first punishment, I 
should think, that when Jackson went to his cell he called out 
‘sorrel top.’ He took him to the south wing after he had got 
Watson and Eggleston, keepers, to help him; he attempted to 
yoke him, but Jackson refused to have the yoke put on, and 
backed into the recess of one of the cells and put himself in a 
position of defence to keep the yoke off, and was saucy and 
swore he would not have it on. ‘That Watson took the yoke 
and struck Jackson on the arm, which caused it to fall down 
by his side; that Watson told him to put down the other arm; 
he refused, and he then struck that arm with the yoke, and it 
fell down by his side; he said he supposed it benumbed it some; 
the three persons then clinched him and put on the yoke. Jack- 
son would not stand up, and they put a rope under his arms 
and threw it over the railing of the gallery above, and tied it so 
as to keep him on his feet. He also said he kept Jackson in 
the yoke nine hours. I passed the wing several times, and 
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heard Jackson cry out during the same day. J did not see him 
in the yoke, but saw him in the dungeon a spell afterwards.* 

On or about October 4, 1850, I saw a convict by the name 
of Killpatrick, who was understood to have been punished by 
Watson, a keeper, shortly after he was punished. When I saw 
him he was partly running towards where | was. He was so 
covered with blood that I did not recognize him until he got 
close to me; he came staggering up, and could hardly go. [ 
took him by the shoulder and made him sit down. He was 
covered with blood. His head and shoulders appeared to be 
covered with blood; some was clotted. The blood had run 
down his clothes and hands. I asked him what the matter was, 
and he said keeper Watson had been pounding him in the wing. 
Keeper Toan about this time came up and ordered him to get 
up. He said he was not able to do so. I then beckoned 'Toan 
to me, and advised him not to pound Killpatrick any more. 
Toan made no reply, but took him by the shoulder and jerked 
him up on his feet. The convict, as he was coming up, picked 
up a stick, and attempted to strike Toan, but did not hit him. 
Watson then came up and took the convict by the back of the 
neck, and pulled him on his back, and raised his cane to strike. 
They then pulled him on to his feet, and he refused to go. I 
advised him to go and then he went along with them. I was 
informed that he was in the dungeon nine days. He went from 
there to the hospital, and remained absent from the shop about 
five weeks. I was a keeper during all the times above set forth.” 
Page 164. 


The testimony of the ex-warden, Tyler, and of the chaplain, 
Cook, though contradictory, is so far consistent as to show that 
punishments were common, which in kind and degree could 
only serve to exasperate the sufferers and steel them against 
good influences. We have no wish, however, to spread the 
revolting details before our readers. 

The shameful abuse and neglect of the sick and maimed, was 


described in the testimony of Brown, one of the keepers, as 
follows: 


“ Lee Munion, a weaver, was taken sick, as near as I can re- 
collect, a year ago last fall, on Friday night; they did not send 
him to the hospital until the next morning. Then he was sent 
back to the shop, and remained during the day, (Saturday.) 
Sunday he went again to the hospital, and on Monday morning 





* The official record of the prison shows that Jackson, on the 8th day of Octo- 
ber, 1849, was punished by the yoke 6 hours, and 5 days in the dungeon. 
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he came back to the shop again, and he was much worse, and 
objected to going to the hospital again, as they did nothing for 
him. I wrote a letter to the physician calling his attention 
specially to his case, and sent him up again. The physician 
told me that when Munion came up on Monday morning he 
thought he was drunk, he staggered so. He remained in the 
hospital, and 1 was told by the chaplain that he died in four 
days afterwards. The next week the physician came through 
the shop, and in a conversation I had with him, he said he was 
not aware Munion had been to the hospital until the morning 
he got my letter. Another case was, where a man by the name 
of William Jewett cut off his thumb. They would not do it up 
at the hospital, as he said. He came to the State shop. The 
warden ordered the keeper to keep him at work turning a wheel 
with one hand, as a punishment for cutting his thumb off. He 
worked part of two days, and after it got so bad that he com- 
plained, I wrote to the hospital keeper to know what I should 
do with him. I had orders from the warden to send him to the 
hospital; I did so, and he came back with his hand done up. 
He grew worse daily, although I sent him twice a day to the 
hospital after this, and on Saturday I told the warden that un- 
less something was done for him he would die. Sunday morn- 
ing he went to the hospital again, but was locked up in his cell 
after meeting, by me, I think. Monday morning or Sunday 
night, in the night, he was taken to the hospital and died on 
Monday afternoon, as I suppose, from mortification of the 
thumb !” 

“ Then there is the case of Ward, a convict under my charge, 
who was taken sick about the Ist of January, 1850. I sent 
him to the hospital every day from Monday to Thursday, and 
came back every day; Thursday he went to the hospital and 
they kept him there. What I want to show is, that in my opi- 
nion, if the man had been cared for when he first went to the 
hospital, he would have soon recovered: he appeared to have a 
bad cold and fever. Then the case of Ballentine, about three 
days under my charge, who had the consumption, and had been 
kept in his shop some six months after he was unable to work; 
so Kennedy, the keeper of the weave shop, where he worked, 
told me; he was not required to work in the weave shop for 
that time before he came under my charge. He was sent to 
the hospital by me, and died several weeks after. In this case 
I think he was not properly treated.” Page 166. 


We have no space for comment, nor for any further ex- 
tracts, except the twelve propositions which the committee de- 
duce from their examination of the prisons, and which, we think, 
form a good basis for a thorough and most wholesome reform: 
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1. That a great majority of the convicts are susceptible of 
being influenced by the same good motives and impulses, which 
influence other men; and therefore that a system based upon 
reason and kindness, tending to inspire feelings of self-respect, 
hopefulness and penitence ought to be adopted in all our pri- 
sons, so far as is practicable without impairing the deterriig 
character essential to any system of punishment. 

2. That the rations of the prisoners should invariably be such 
as are, in the opinion of the physician, entirely consistent with 
good health. 

3. That a sufficiency of pure air at all times, and of artificial 
warmth in cold or damp weather, should be introduced into the 
cells and the workshops of the prisons; and that the means of 
lighting every cell, except those used for punishment, should be 
provided at each prison, so that no prisoner may be left in dark- 
ness for more than the maximum time required for sleep. 

4. That the use of the yoke and shower-bath should be dis- 
continued, and separate confinement at hard labor, and other 
privations, substituted as means of punishment and discipline. 

5. That all punishments for breaches of discipline in the pri- 
sons, should be inflicted under the direction and supervision of 
the warden, and by some officer unconcerned in the offence. 

6. That some,systematic aid and encouragement should be 
afforded to discharged convicts by the State. 

7. That a rigid and thorough examination of the prisons 
should be made, annually, under the appointment and direction 
of the Legislature. 

8. That the annual reports of the Inspectors should exhibit 
not only the cash receipts and expenditures of each prison, but 
every debt incurred and credit allowed by the several agents. 

9. That the government of the prisons, should be entirely 
divested of the influence of party politics. 

10. ‘That the number of prisoners at Auburn and Sing-Sing, 
should be diminished, by increasing the number to be sent to 
the Clinton prison. 

11. That the length of sentences, especially for first offences, 
should be lessened. 

12. That the government and condition of our county jails 


and penitentiaries, should be thoroughly investigated and re- 
formed. 


We put this valuable document on our files, with a deep sense 
of the obligation under which the committee have laid their 
constituents and the public by its compilation. ‘To expose the 
misfeasances of persons in authority, requires no small measure 
of intrepidity. 
von. vi.—I10 
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If we expect any very sensible diminution of crime, we must 
treat convicts like men, even though their vices may have sunk 
them almost to the level of brutes. It may, perhaps, be seriously 
questioned, whether the imprisonment of (say) ten thonsand 
cenvicts in the United States, the year round, does not on the 
whole increase the criminal element in the community, rather 
than reduce it. Certain it is that every convict is made better 
or worse by a term of imprisonment, and equally certain is it, 
that a method of discipline is practicable which shall embrace 
a scrupulous deference to the demands of justice and public 
safety, with a proper regard to the claims of humanity. 

At present it is to be feared, that instead of disarming the 
enemies of society by our penal processes, we furnish them with 
new weapons, and new incitements to violence. No one can 
fail to see an increased boldness and ingenuity in the commis- 
sion of crime in our country, and though much of this may be 
attributed to the influx of foreign villains and vagabonds, it is 
not a rare thing to find that convicts, pardoned and discharged 
from our own penitentiaries, are the very head and front of these 
offendings. Our convicts can be punished without being tor- 
mented; they can be pitied without being petted. The disci- 
pline to which they are subjected may be severe without being 
inhuman, and humane without being weak. 

But in order to this, the whole array of authority must be on 
one and the same side, from the executive of the State, in whose 
hands rests the delicate and sadly abused power of pardon; from 
the inspectors, who are supposed to be the care-takers of the pri- 
soners, as well as of the public interests; from the warden, with 
whom is lodged the immediate executive authority—from the 
keepers, who are brought into direct daily contact with their men 
—from the religious, moral and literary instructors, who have the 
chief reformatory influences of the institution at their command, 
and if competent and faithful, can use them with prodigious 
effect—from the medical officer, on whose skill and judgment the 
physical and mental health of the prison so greatly depends,— 
down to the gate-keeper, whose flashing or melting eye gives 
token to every new comer of the spirit that reigns within the 
walls; all these must be animated by one and the same purpose, 
viz., to make every convict a better and a happier man when 
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he leaves their custody than he was when he came into it; or 
at any rate, that the fault shall be all on his side, if the true 
end of his imprisonment is not attained. 





——_<>— 


Art. IL—ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS AND WARDEN 
OF THE OHIO PENITENTIARY, TO THE FIFTIETH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE, FOR THE YEAR 1851. 46 pp. 


Tere are several points in this document which have an 
interest beyond the bounds of Ohio. 

The contract system, which is so emphatically condemned 
in the New York legislative report, is in vogue in the Ohio 
penitentiary, and evidently fixed in public favour: 


«The plan of contracting the labor of the convicts to responsi- 
ble parties, at a stipulated price per day, is the only one that has 
ever been tried with success, and the Board have no hesitation 
in recommending it as the one that should be adopted for the 
future policy of this institution.” 


The directors speak of it as the settled policy of the State, 
since the establishment of the penitentiary, to sustain the insti- 
tution by the labor of the convicts. Contracts for five years are 
made for 150 men in manufacturing various articles of sad- 
lery, &c.; for 100 in making carpenters’ and coopers’ tools; and 
for 100 in making agricultural implements—all at the price of 
40 cents per day—which the directors think “ is higher than the 
average price paid in any similar establishment in the United 
States.” The preceding article furnishes evidence of their mis- 
take, and may suggest some profitable inquiries to those con- 
cerned. 

On the subject of sending minors to the penitentiary, the di- 
rectors say— 


“By referring to the proper table in the Warden’s report, it 
will be seen that there are now confined in the prison, 82 boys, 
from the ages of twelve to twenty years, inclusive. The Board 
would suggest whether the ends of justice would not be as well 
answered, and the cause of humanity better promoted, by pro- 
viding some other mode of punishment for juvenile offenders. 
By committing them to a House of Refuge, or some similar 
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institution, where they could receive proper instruction, many 
of them might be reformed and become useful citizens; but it 
is much doubted whether many reformations can be effected 
amongst this class of convicts, whilst associated with older and 
more hardened criminals.” 


This remark evidently shows the radical evils of the system 
of discipline on which the institution is administered.. The 
“association,” from which such corrupting influences flow, is 
working the same mischief among the convicts generally, as are 
apprehended in respect to minors. The only difference is, that 
the latter are, from their age, more hopeful subjects of reform, 
and therefore the shame is the greater of exposing them to de- 
basing intercouse with the incorrigible. But no State can, at 
this day, justify the practice of exposing convicts, of any age 
or character, to mutual corruption. ‘There is a method of avoid- 
ing it, and a true moral and political economy will prompt every 
legislature to avail themselves of it. 

The directors suggest the necessity of an enlargement of 
prison accommodations, to meet the public wants. 


“Tf,” say they, “the commitments to the penitentiary continue 
to increase as they have for the two years past, the present 
prison will be filled to its utmost capacity within perhaps two, 
and certainly three years. In view of this fact, it would seem 
necessary that the next legislature should provide some further 
means for the accommodation of convicts, either by the erec- 
tion of a new prison, or the enlargement of the present one. 
If it is thought best to enlarge the present building, one or two 
hundred cells might be added to it with a- comparatively small 
expense. The additional number of convicts can be well pro- 
vided for with the present facilities, in every respect, except 
with cells.” 


The physician’s report alludes to one cause of disease, which 
might be used as a strong argument in favor of a re-construc- 
tion rather than an enlargement of the prison. 


“Tt cannot have escaped your notice that, in the erection of 
the penitentiary, a great error was committed in constructing 
the cells of altogether too limited dimensions; having no means 
of ventilation other than that afforded by a very low and nar- 
row grated door. This want of a sufficient supply of pure air 
has, no doubt, contributed much to the unhealthiness of this in- 
stitution, by debilitating the system and predisposing to attacks 
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of disease. If some plan could be adopted by which a sufficient 
ventilation could be effected without tearing down and rebuild- 
ing the cells, it can scarcely be doubted but that it would soon 
be paid for in the time saved from sickness, leaving the idea of 
humanity out of the question.” 


And suppose it should be needful to “ tear down and rebuild 

the cells,” or even to reconstruct the whole building,—is it not a 
very short-sighted, as well as a very inhuman policy to pre- 
serve them at the expense of life and health ? 
' Suppose a healthy cell costs more than a sickly one, or that 
separation is more expensive than association, will an intelli- 
gent legislature shrink from the burden, at the risk of taking 
upon itself the heavier burden of a succession of bed-ridden 
paupers, or life-long convicts ? 

We trust there are men of influence in the legislature of Ohio 
who will insist on immediate and efficient reform, and if a re- 
construction is determined on, (and it seems unavoidable,) we 
trust they will not suffer to pass unimproved so favourable an 
opportunity to test the system of convict-separation. Even if 
nothing more could be accomplished than that which the New 
York law requires, (but has not secured,) a range of cells, con- 
structed for and appropriated to separate confinement with 
labour, and to be occupied by the least manageable of the con- 
victs, it would be well worth while to strive for it. The ad- 
vantages of the system would thus be brought home to every 
observer. 

We doubt very much, whether the experience of the country 
would warrant the views taken by the Directors of the number 
of convicts that may be safely committed to one prison. 


« With regard to the propriety of confining a larger number 
than the capacity of the present prison (seven hundred) in one 
establishment, it might be remarked that in each of the two 
penitentiaries in New York, near one thousand convicts are 
confined, and no difficulty is experienced in their management 
from having so great a number together; and the Board can 
think of no “objection, except the difficulty that might arise in 
the event of the appearance of an epidemic.” 


The history of the two New York prisons is by no means 
conclusive on the point for which it is cited. 
All but a page of the warden’s report consists of statistics 
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and these are mostly in tabular form. We notice a few items. 
Four hundred and forty-two dollars were paid for escaped con- 
_victs. Of 159 discharges 76 were by pardon, being 19 more 
than by expiration of sentence! The balance of receipts over 
the disbursements of the year was $13,281.45. With sucha 
generous surplus, derived from the Jabour of the convicts, we 
think the directors might afford an increase of the prison library. 
But they “suggest that authority be given to appropriate to 
this purpose the surplus arising from the visitors’ fund, after 
paying the salaries of the moral instructor and visitors’ guard.” 

The amount received for fees of visitors’ is stated to be 
$2,466 29. It is made the duty of the clerk “to receive visit- 
ors, take the fee required for admission, and see that they are 
conducted through the prison without unnecessary delay.” Out 
of the sums so received the moral instructor is paid, and also the 
expenses of the guard to attend visitors. We have never had a 
doubt that this whole system of visiting is objectionable, and 
should not be tolerated. We have often taken occasion to point 
out the mischiefs resulting from it, and we are fully sustained in 
our opinion by Dr. Fosgate, in his examination before the legis- 
lative committee of New York. He says: 


“The custom of exhibiting the convicts to gratify the idle or 
morbid curiosity of visitors is another source of great mischief. 
To govern this, prison well, everything about it should be calm, 
quiet, and secluded; with as few circumstances to attract the 
attention of its inmates, always on the alert to catch every 
word uttered, and see every novelty that may present, as possi- 
ble. The promiscuous admission of visitors is repugnant to 
such a condition. The health of the convicts also is seriously 
affected by it. The great majority of them are possessed of 
strong animal propensities, and, upon such the influence of 
female visitors is decidedly prejudicial. On one occasion, a 
convict stated that he had laid aside his work more than fifty 
times to seize upon them when they were passing by, so 
strongly were his passions excited. On another occasion, a 
convict threw his arms about a female visitor as she was pass- 
ing, and saluted her with his kisses. Self-pollution is undoubt- 
edly stimulated by these visits, and on that account alone, the 
custom should be discontinued. ‘This evil, so common in this 
prison, is a great cause of premature decay, and a source of 
mental apathy quite frequent among the convicts.” 


Of 469 convicts in confinement at the date of the report, 
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91 are foreigners. ‘The number of convicts received during 
the year was 204; of these 164 were convicted of crimes 
against property ; and 106, or more than one-half were addicted 
to habits of intemperance. Only 37 could be called temperate! 

The Ohio Penitentiary was opened for convicts in 1834, and 
has received, since that time, 2,489. For the last fourteen 
years the average number in prison was 447; the larg- 
est excess above this being 51, in 1846; and the largest num- 
ber below it being 111, in 1849. The whole number discharged 
by expiration of sentence, is 1076; by governor’s pardon, 772, 
or nearly one in every three; by ihe president’s pardon, 21; 
by death, 308, or about 12 per cent.; and by escape, 39. Of 
the 2489 commitments, 2197, or nearly eleven-twelfths, were 
for crimes against property. 

The physician’s report gives the history of nine fatal cases 


of disease during the year. In relation to the mental condition 
of the prisoners the following passage occurs: 


“Jt will be seen by reference to the tables, that a number of 
cases of insanity have been treated during the year; a part of 
which have been discharged either cured or improved in con- 
dition. Seven have been sent to the Lunatic Asylum. Nine, 
who are either constantly or occasionally more or less insane, 
yet remain in the penitentiary. Most of those, however, are 
usefully employed the greater part of their time. Many of 
those remaining, as well as of those sent to the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, are old cases, and consequently offer but a feeble hope of 
recovery. 

If all those who are attacked with insanity could at once be 
removed from their old associations here, (which have no doubt 
had a chief agency in exciting the disease,) to a place where 
suitable arrangements are made for treating, in an appropriate 
manner, such cases, I have no doubt but many could be cured, 
who would otherwise become confirmed maniacs or hopelessly 
demented. But it is urged that this would be offering too large 
a premium for insanity in the convicts—much better that the 
penitentiary discipline of the severer kind should be tried for a 
few months or a year, to test the genuineness of the disease 
before conferring the reward for feigned insanity. It is admit- 
ted, that in no instance of a doubtful character should the trans- 
fer be made; but such mild and rational means resorted to as 
will neither confirm insanity nor produce it where the predis- 
position exists. ‘Those who have had the largest experience in 
the treatment of this form of disease, all agree that the chances 
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for a cure are diminished as the length of time that the disease 
has existed is increased. Then, this fact being admitted, do not 
reason, humanity and religion, all agree that the insane, though 
he be a criminal, has a claim on our sympathy for immediate 
action, which we dare not disregard.” 


Upon turning to the tables we notice 26 cases of insanity re- 
ported for the year. We hope those who are so stoutly op- 
posed to convict-separation on the ground of its supposed ten- 
dency to weaken or alienate the minds of convicts, will mark 
well such items as this. The more we learn of the actual con- 
dition of associate prisons, the more clear becomes the evidence 
that they have no advantage even in this respect over those 
in which convicts are kept apart from each other. 

The Moral Instructor’s report does not give us a very favor- 
able idea of the provision which is made for the intellectual and 
religious improvement of the convicts. His very modest sug- 
gestions, as to the necessity of more liberality in this depart- 
ment, can hardly fail, we should think, to provoke a favorable 
attention. 
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We wish we had more space to notice several interesting 
items of information, which this report furnishes. One of the 
most important relates to a change in the class of convicts. 
The former practice excluded those below eighteen, or above 
thirty-five; now, no distinction of age or class is observed. We 
have noticed that some writers have overlooked this new fea- 
ture in the administration of the prison, and have described the 
present discipline as applied to a “picked” set of convicts. 


‘It is evident,” says the report, “ that the prisoners admitted 
under the present arrangements must be, on the whole, inferior 
to their predecessors, both physically and mentally, and a greater 
extent of sickness and mortality cannot but be expected.” 


The county prisons have been so overstocked as to force 
more convicts on Pentonville than could be accommodated 
with secluded quarters, and hence it was not possible to retain 
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them in separate confinement for the “ full regulated period of 
one year; but the average period of confinement in this and 
other prisons conducted on the same system, has been about 
eleven months.” 

There is a very marked reduction in the expenses of the 
prison. This is attributed in part to the employment of “ well- 
conducted prisoners, who have passed some time in the prison 
as cooks, bakers, and cleaners, in removing stores, and perform- 
ing other offices of a like nature. These prisoners are grouped 
in small parties, seldom exceeding three in number, always 
under the eye of an officer, and subjected to a rigid discipline.” 
Formerly a “ garden-class” existed, in which were placed “such 
prisoners as in the opinion of the medical officer required a de- 
gree of association, and more air and exercise than was afford- 
ed to ordinary convicts; but, by employing this class of invalids 
in the manner referred to, they have been enabled to discon- 
tinue the garden-class, and to dispense with the services of the 
officer who had charge of it.” 

The prison linen is also washed and mended by the convicts, 
which effects another considerable saving. The average ex- 
pense of each prisoner has been reduced from $158, or $3 per 
week in 1847, to $96, or $1,84 per week per head in 1850. The 
total population of the prison for the year was 1,223, and the 
daily average number 500. Of 777 received, 440, or three-fifths 
were 25 or under ; 567 were single, and 246 had been artificers 
or mechanics. This is a much larger proportion of these 
classes than is found in any of the prisons in the United States. 
Six hundred were convicted of crimes against property, and 
278 were second convictions. Of the sentences, 255 were 
transportation for seven years, 323 for ten years; 64 for four- 
teen, and 69 for sixteen years. The report describes a very 
remarkable escape: 


“G. H., effected his escape from the prison, but has not been 
recaptured. By means of a small steel spring, which he de- 
tached from his cell door and converted into a knife, he con- 
trived, whilst at evening service in the chapel, to cut a hole in 
the woodwork underneath his seat of 7$ by 124 inches, and 
descending through it into the air-chamber below, and cutting 
away the zinc ventilator in the external wall, to let himself 
down with his hammock-girth to the narrow ledge of about 6 

VoL. vir.—I11 
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or 7 inches in width on its outer surface, and proceeding along 
it at considerable risk, to the flat roof of the porter’s lodge, to 
make his way over the outer boundary.” 


As to the mental soundness of the convicts, the directors re- 
port as follows: 


Five cases of insanity occurred during the year. Of these, 
two were of unsound mind before admission; another was 
known to have been “odd and eccentric” before he was re- 
ceived; he has since recovered and been removed to the colo- 
nies. Of the remaining two, one was eight months in Penton- 
ville prison, having been several years at Bermuda as a convict. 
Of the other insane prisoner nothing is known. He had been 
only two months at Pentonville, when his insanity became 
manifest. 

From the physician’s report we learn further, that there were 
ten cases of delusion, and that three cases of weakness of intel- 
lect likewise occurred. 

Five of the ten cases exhibited indications of mental affection 
before admission into the prison; the ages of the cases varied 
from 17 to 39; and the period of separate confinement, under 
the limit of a year, the most dangerous to mental health, was 
probably from the date of admission to the second month after. 
It would also appear probable, that a certain amount of inju- 
rious influence on the mind was exerted by long-continued im- 
prisonment, independently of any peculiarity of discipline, as 
one half of the whole number of cases occurred after the twelfth 
month of imprisonment. 

The influence of education in protecting the mind of the pri- 
soner in separation, may be inferred from the fact, that of these 
eighteen cases a great proportion, namely, fourteen, could 
neither read nor write, or but very imperfectly so. 

A sufficient general cause for an increased amount of sickness 
and insanity might be found in the altered conditions connected 
with the admission of prisoners. During the years of experi- 
mental inquiry, great regard was paid both to the moral and 
physical condition of those who were to be subjected to sepa- 
rate confinement; and the admission was Hmited to men in the 
prime of life, who were free from hereditary or acquired ten- 
dency to disease, and judged to be physically fit for the pur- 
poses of colonization. A further elimination was made on 
moral grounds, and the prisoners selected were, for the most 
part, those who had been guilty of the less heinous class of 
transportable offences, first convictions, and cases in which a 
reasonable hope of reformation was entertained. Instead of 
this strictly selected body, Pentonville prison now receives all 
adult male convicts who are free from contagious and such 
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other specific disease as shall render them unfit for confinement 
in separation. 

Thus are admitted men of advanced age, as well as many 
delicate and infirm subjects, incapable of active muscular ex- 
ertior, and unfit for subsequent labour on the public works. 
With regard to the moral aspect of the latter, a great number 
are oid offenders, ‘convicted of grave crimes, who have suffered 
perhaps frequent previous imprisonments ; and some there are 
en whom other methods of prison discipline have proved in- 
effectual; and who, from their conduct and character, have 
been considered unfit to associate with others. 

It will be found that of the eighteen prisoners in whom men- 
tal affections occurred, ten have now recovered. Three, who 
were of weak or unsound mind before admission, have some- 
what improved ; one remains in the same state as when removed 
from Pentonville. If to these be added the four who were re- 
moved to Bedlam, the total number of cases is completed. 

In concluding the history of the mental condition of the 
prison during the past year, it would be well to observe that, 
although there has been an excess in the number of cases of 
mental affection, the general tone of mind has been of a healthy 
character. 

The period of separate confinement in Pentonville, at which 
mental affections occurred were as follows: 


On or immediately after admission, - - - - 
At or under two months, 
Under six months, - n a . . . 
From six to nine months, , 
Above nine months, - - - - : “ “ 
Sixteen months, - - - - . ° - 
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It should be added, that half of the whole number were ac- 
tively employed, when at large, as labourers or soldiers, and all 
but one had sedentary employments in prison. In order to give 
our readers a just impression on this topic of the report, we 
must remind them that the medical department of the Penton- 
ville prison is under the joint care of a resident surgeon, and 
a visiting physician whose quarterly reports form part of the 
present official document. 

From the discrepancy of the views of these gentlemen, we 
are led to suppose it is quite possible that the professional opin- 
ions of two physicians, succeeding each other in the medical 
department of the same prison, or called to pass upon the men- 
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tal or physical health of the same company of convicts may 
differ widely, if not irreconcilably. In the first quarterly re- 
port of the year, the visiting physician, Dr. Rees, twice re- 
marks upon “the large number of the prisoners that are 
obviously of a very low grade of intellect,” and recommends 
an increased amount of tuition in their celis. 


In his third report he says: “ it will be seen that five cases of 
mania and eight of mental delusion have occurred in the prison 
during a period of nine months. ‘hese numbers would appear 
to render it probable, that some cause for the production or de- 
velopment of insanity is in operation at the prison which did 
not formerly exist. 

This consideration, induced by the statistics of the prison, 
would not, however, urge itself so forcibly on the attention, 
were it not that in my inspections of the men made from time 
to time, I have observed an irritability and discontent indica- 
tive of a mental condition very different to that shown by pri- 
soners in former years, and, in more cases than I ever recollect 
before, a despondency and want of mental tone requiring the 
attention and calling for the anxiety of the medical officer. 
The decrease which has been made in the period of separate 
confinement, and which perhaps has been regarded as a neces- 
sary relief to the prisoners’ misery, and a means of inducing 
increased cheerfulness, has, if it be allowed such effect, been in 
all probability accompanied by some conditions which have 
more than counterbalanced all the advantages derived from the 
change of term. 

My attention bas been more especially directed to the de- 
tection of these causes of evil, and it would appear probable that 
the two following have had a great share in the result, though 
in what degree each may have operated it is impossible to de- 
termine :— 

Ist. There are now about fifty men in association in the 
prison, while the remainder of the prisoners are subjected to 
separate confinement. 

Association is preferred by the majority of prisoners, and 
thus those in separation are kept in a state of uncertainty and 
irritation, feeling it a hardship to be treated differently, and, as 
they consider, more harshly than others. This induces not only 
mental irritation, but also frequent attempts to deceive the 
medical officer into a belief that association may be desirable 
in the prisoner's case. 

2nd. The prospects of the prisoners are not so cheering as 
during former years, and thus hope, the great support to health, 
both mental and physical, is either lessened or destroyed accord- 
ing to the more or less sanguine disposition of the prisoner. 
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The disadvantages of a miature of systems of discipline in 
the same establishment have been often discussed by prison 
disciplinarians, and the mental irritation caused thereby been 
made matter of serious comment. 


Our readers will readily perceive the bearing of these views 
upon some theoriés not unknown on our side of the water. 
They will also regard the following suggestions as worthy of 
serious thought. ms 

With regard to the partial or total withdrawal of hope, or 
the substitution of a prospect distasteful to the minds of those 
suffering imprisonment, no comment is required to urge the 
importance of modifying a condition necessarily fraught with 
danger. 

With respect to the use of the “garden class” as a means of 
preventing the occurrence of mental disease, | have had occa- 
sion to observe the manner in which the presumed relaxation is 
at present carried out. It is true that some few of the men 
work in the grounds, and are so enabled to enjoy some little 
freedom and variety. The larger number, however, | found in 
the airing-yards of the prison, where they were confined, either 
walking about listlessly or removing the few weeds growing in 
the gravel. There can be no doubt that a man who can read 
or amuse himself at any kind of handiwork in his cell will be 
far better able thus to combat mental depression or even bodily 
ailment, than if placed for hours in an airing-yard and thrown 
upon his thoughts. 


The opinion of the resident surgeon does not coincide with 
that of the visiting physician, either as to the condition of the 
convicts, or as to the causes of any supposed deterioration in 
their physical or mental condition. 

In the fourth quarterly report of Dr. Rees, he comments on 
some of the positions taken by the resident surgeon, and re- 
views the year. The number of cases. of mania and delusion, 
as before stated, was eighteen,—full half the number that occur- 
red during the whole of the seven previous years! Of course, 
some cause must be assigned for such a great change, inde- 
pendent of any thing in the separate system. Dr. Rees thinks 
it was chiefly owing to a neglect of his recommendation of 
additional instruction in the cells, and especially to the irrita- 
bility occasioned by the intermizture of association and sepa- 
ration. In reply to the first of these suggestions, the chaplain 
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says, that some of the prisoners are incapable of instruction, 
and the rest receive all they need; and in reply to the second, 
the resident surgeon contends that he has said enough, and 
much regrets that “ Dr. Rees and himself should have arrived 
at such very different conclusions !” 

Our own impression, from a careful examination of the whole 
document is, that just so far as the principle of separation has 
been invaded or abandoned, just SO. far mischiefs have crept in. 
Had we nothing else to guide us, we should not hesitate to pin 


our faith in that principle upon this ninth report from Penton- 
ville. 


Ant. 1V.—WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH OUR CONVICTS? Sxetca 
or A System or Penat Srare Seryitups, as an Efficient Reformatory and 
Economic Substitute for Transportation and Imprisonment.—Edinburgh, 1851, 
16 pp. 


Arter exhibiting what the author regards as the defects 
and failures of various systems of penal suffering, he proposes 
to condemn all convicts to various periods and grades of State 
servitude. From the lowest class of offences now punishable 
by fines, he proposes a new scale of fines; and inasmuch as 
$25 is a quarter’s earnings to one man, and only a week’s or 
day’s to another, he would have the penalty so many days’ in- 
come. Persons who are unable to pay a fine, to be subjected 
to State servitude in confinement, till it is worked out; they to 
be cfedited with their labour at a fair price, till it covers the 
price and board. If they refuse submission, they are to be re- 


garded as in the first class of convicts, whose lowest term of 
servitude is one month. 3 


It is proposed that these should be drafted as Srrert Servants 
to the various towns which may apply for them, or to which 
they may be allocated in the proportion of population. They 
shall wear a convict press, upon which the wearer’s number in 
the police list, and also the nature of his offence, shall be con- 
spicuously displayed. Thus every passer-by may read the 
cause of the criminal’s degradation, and point to his fate and 


criminal badge as a warning to youth to be honest, upright, and 
industrious. 
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The business of these convicts will be to perform scavenger- 
work, sewer-cleaning, street-watering and lighting, stone-break- 
ing, oakum-picking, and such other duties as may be required 
of them by the local magistracy. | 

The duty to be performed by each convict shall be assigned 
to him by an overseer: if it is satisfactorily executed, he will 
receive a good mark as his day’s character; if he has been in- 
dolent, disobedient, or negligent, and has failed to give satisfac- 
tion to the overseer, he will receive a bad mark as his day’s 
character. 

The period of servitude of each convict will be divided into 
TEN EQUAL PARTS. If upwards of two-thirds of the days’ cha- 
racters in any of these tithes have been good, the convict shall 
be rewarded by the remission of one tithe of his period of servi- 
tude; and if two-thirds have been bad, he will be punished by 
the addition of one tithe. ‘Thus: a convict sentenced to three 
months’ servitude, will have ten periods of nine days each to 
serve. If seven days in any of these tithes have good cha- 
racters, nine days of servitude, (or one-tenth of the whole period,) 
will be remilted as a reward; and if seven days in any tithe 
have bad characters, nine days will be added as a punishment. 

The lowest term of servitude in the second class of convicts 
to be one year. The convicts of this class will be employed in 
gangs at public works, such as the making and repairing of 
roads and harbours, the drainage of lands, reclamation of bogs, 
working the tread-wheel, and other hard labour. They also 
are to have daily characters, with the same system of rewards 
and punishments, by tithes of remission or addition, as has been 
already detailed. 

A third class of convicts to be employed in the working of 
MINES and quarries, and in such other severe and dangerous 
labour as may be imposed on them. ‘The same system of daily 
tasking and tithe-marking to prevail in this, as in the other 
grades. ‘The /owest period of servitude to be five years. | 

Any convict detected in spraxtne to any person, bond or free, 
other than an overseer, to be punished by a bad mark in ordi- 
nary cases, and corporal punishment besides, in aggravated 
cases, 

Any convict attempting to rscarr from servitude, to be pun- 
ished by the addition of five tithes of his whole period of sentence; 
and, on a repetition of the offence, by corporal punishment, and 
removal to the next grade of criminals. 

Any person harbouring, or otherwise assisting a convict in 
an attempt to escape, to be punished by the imposition of a Fine 
equal to the state value of the convict’s labour for the whole un- 
expired portion of his period of servitude,—or, in default, by 
servitude in confinement for the amount, as previously ex- 
plained. 


Conveniently located police offices would be established as 
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convict pay stations, where food and temporary shelter could 
be obiained; and the gaols and police stations would furnish 
appropriate NIGHT QUARTERS. 

Convicts of the first class are never to be subjected to street 
servitude in the same town in which their offence was com- 
mitted. 

Convicts whose ordinary (honest) employments have been 
of a public nature, are never to be allocated to towns within 
fifty miles of the place of their criminality. 

Convicts having fulfilled their term of sentence, are to be re- 
turned to the place whence they were originally removed, or 
to the parish in which they had last acquired a settlement. If 
they have no means of gaining an honest living, they should have 
the option of being placed for a time in an industrial school, to 
be qualified for following some lawful calling. 

To put a check upon the continual increase of juvenile crimt- 
nals, the following regulations are proposed. 

Any criminal under the age of sixteen years, convicted either 
before a magistrate, or at assizes, to be dealt with in the follow- 
ing manner. : 

His, or her parents, or natural or foster cuarpians, to be 
summoned and questioned as to what they have done for the 
child’s moral, intellectual, and industrial education. If they 
cannot show that they have fulfilled their duty to the child, in 
teaching him the moral obligations of honesty and truthfulness, 
—of social right and wrong,—and—if in circumstances to 
afford school education—in giving him a knowledge of the use 
of letters and figures, in reading, writing, and counting, and 
especially in making provision for his acquiring an honest live- 
lihood by the exercise of some lawful culling, they shall be nounp 
IN PENALTIES lo undertake these duties whenever the child shall 
have been delivered to their custody. : 

If the result of the examination prove that the child has been 
criminally neglected, the execution of his sentence shall be movt- 
FIED Or FOREGONE; and the negligent parents or guardians shall 
be punished by the imposition of a rine, equal to the state value 
of the convict’s services during the whole remitted period of 


his sentence; or, in default, be subjected to state servitude for 
the amount. 


There are several other items of the plan, such as relate to 
female convicts, lunatics, corporal punishment, life sentences, 
&c., which we have no room to notice. What we have said 
will suffice to show the leading features of a scheme, which 
we doubt not, has been conceived in a truly philanthropic 
spirit, and is probably the result of much thought and observa- 
tion. How far it may be of any practical use remains to be 


seen. 
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Ant. V.—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE COUNTY BOARD 
ON THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTY PRISON. 1852. p.24. 


To our own citizens the condition of the County Prison is a 
matter of much more interest than that of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary. The current of guilt and corruption that is con- 
tinually flowing from the streets, through the prison, into the 
streets again, is deep and strong, and has surprisingly increased. 
The report for 1851 shows an aggregate of 10,684 prisoners 
against an aggregate of only 4418 in 1848, or an increase in 
three years of 6266! 

The number of convicts under sentence to hard labor for five 
years last past, has averaged one hundred and eighty. The 
rest of the prison population is made up of three classes: 


First—Those who are committed to stand their trial at court 
on various charges. 

Second.—Those who are committed for drunkenness, &c. 

Third.—That very large class, who are sent to the prison 
under the charges of vagrancy and disorderly conduct. 


These three classes average five hundred. 


The first class are committed to prison for trial, and the law 
presumes every man innocent until he is proved guilty; and 
when he is committed to prison, it is not to punish or degrade 
him, but to hold him safely to answer at court, that his guilt or 
innocence may appear by the verdict of a jury. 

The second class are numerous; the time for which they are 
committed to prison is but seldom over two, or three days, and 
forbids their employment. 

The third class are the most numerous, and if they could be 
employed, their stay in prison is too short, provided their health 
would enable them to work. As a general rule, vagrants are 
broken down in health and constitution, and, when committed, 
are frequently diseased, saturated with rum, and otherwise so 
filthy and disgusting that the heart sickens at the very sight. 
These prisoners require much attention and care to preserve 
life, and restore them to consciousness. ‘Their stay is short, 
and an attempt at labor would result in a loss to the prison, in 
addition to the expense of their keeping. 

Their average confinement is not over twenty days; a time 
too limited for them to learn a trade to be carried on in prison. 
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Again, if they could be employed, what would you employ 
them at? Here is the great difficulty. The inspectors say that 
they cannot devise any employment suited to their short terms. 
All suggestions of your committee were overruled by the re- 
sult of practice or demonstration. 


One of the most serious difficulties attending the administra- 
tion of the discipline is the necessity of associating untried pri- 
soners—there being only 458 cells for an average of 650 pri- 
soners. The officers of the prison, as well as the committee, 
deprecate the necessity of such a departure from the system of 
discipline required by law, but they suggest no method of obvi- 
ating it, except that of making a distinct prison or House of 
Correction, for the largest class of the present inmates—va- 
grants and disorderly persons. In ten months of 1851 these two 
classes constituted more than five-eighths of all the prisoners. 

Perhaps we cannot present to our readers in a more intelligible 


form, an idea of the various classes of the prison population, 
than by the following table: 
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| CONVICTS. VAGRANT & DISORD. LPOTAL COMMITWM’TS. 
WHITE. COLORED. WHITE. COLORED. 
Year. Total. Male |Fem. |Male.| Fem. |Total||Male;Fem |Male.|Fem. |Total 
1847 175 1275) 632) 317 | 528 |2752)\2841| 905} 775 | 869 |5390 
1848 160 1437) 519) 225 | 339 |2520/'2583) 708] 586 | 541 |4418 
1849 176 1740 709| 276 | 382 |3107)||3249|) 989] 755 | 630 [56235 
1850 154 2513'1119! 379 | 546 |4557/|4625 1282} 812 | 814 |7533 
*1851 200 |3282\ 1360) 424 | 686 |5752)|5368|1816}] 924 | 976 |8984 

















If a House of Correction should be established—a measure 
which the committee warmly commend—it would so reduce 
the population as to leave cells almost, if not quite, enough to 
allow the separate confinement of all who should remain. 

The report adverts to the inequality of sentences, and a ta- 
ble is furnished showing this inequality in seventeen terms of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. The average length of sen- 
tences pronounced by the four different judges of the same 
court, were 17, 14, 138 and 7 months; showing that a thief 





* For 10 months. 
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or burglar, who would be doomed to imprisonment for a year 
and a half under one judge, would escape with half a year 
under another, in the: same court! 

We trust another twelve-month will not pass without ade- 
quate provision being made, in some form, for the surplus po- 
pulation of the county prison, so that no apology shall remain 
for a departure from the cardinal principle of separation. 





Ant. VIL.—REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS ON THE DISCIPLINE AND 
MANAGEMENT OF PARKHURST PRISON, for the year 1851. 


Our readers know that this is a prison not for “juvenile de- 
linquents,” but for “juvenile convicts.” It is situated on the 
Isle of Wight. The present report shows a very gratifying 
success in its operation. 

The total number of convicts within the walls was seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five, and the daily average number through the 
year was six hundred and twenty. Only two deaths occurred! 
Each prisoner has forty hours of industrial employment, and 
eleven hours of school instructionevery week. The expense per 
head was not far from $96. Of sixty-eight admissions, fifty-one 
are described as follows: All but fifteen are orphans; thirty-one 
attribute their fall into crime to bad company; five to want; four 
to covetousness, and nine give no specific cause. All but nine 
had been to school for periods varying from three months to 
five years. It appears from the chaplain’s report, that their 
criminal career has ranged from one month to ten years, and 
their previous imprisonments have been from one to ten times. 
The amount of property stolen is various—one having secured 
as much as $250 in a day, and $25 being not an uncommon 
booty. The thoroughness of the discipline, may be inferred 
from the following items: 


Total number of boys under instruction in the schools in the 
course of the year 574; number of boys who have not been 
complained of at all in school throughout the year 484; num- 
ber of boys who have not been reported to the Governor for 
punishment 518. Of the ninety boys entered in the school 
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misconduct-book for petty offences, there are complained of 
once, 61; twice, 17; three times, 11; four times, 1. Of the 
fifty-six boys reported to the Governor for punishment on ac- 
count of continued petty misconduct, or for serious offences, 
there were reported once, 47 ; twice, 7; three times, 2. 





Correspondence and Short Hotices. 
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THE FOUNDATION GONE. 


Mr. Eprror,—It has been to my pleasure, and I trust to my profit, that I 
have read carefully each number of your Journal, and although I have at 
times been disposed to think that you pushed the doctrine of convict-sepa- 
ration to something like an extreme, I have been satisfied that the princi- 
ple was a wise and sound one. When I have been asked to look at the 
comparative results of the two systems upon the health of the bodies and 
minds of convicts, and especially when learned doctors have pointed to the 
health-returns of the New York and New England prisons, and have urged 
some relaxation of the separate principle, and an occasional, though very 
limited association in particular cases, as a remedy for what was supposed to 
be the unhealthy influence of separation, I have been almost ready to wish 
that the suggestion might be entertained. But I am now quite satisfied that 
the ground on which such a proposition is urged, is not tenable. The 
foundation on which it rests is gone. The late report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislature of New York reveals the astounding fact, that all 
past reliance on the statistics of insanity and mortality in their prisons has 
been misplaced. Of course the whole argument having rested mainly on the 
returns from these prisons, falls to the ground. Lest you should not have 
seen a copy of the report, I transcribe half a dozen lines. 


*“ We regret that we cannot demonstrate the influence of long sentences 
on the health of prisoners, by a convincing array of statistics, drawn from 
the records of our prison ; unfortunately, these have not been preserved with 
sufficient care to make them reliable.” 

And again, “It is to be regretted that the modes of keeping the records of 
the majority of the prisons, are such as to be unavailable, as authority, on the 


question of the influence of long terms of imprisonment on the health and 
sanity of prisoners.” 


Not only are we put upon our guard against depending on these statistics, 
but we have the distinct declaration of the committee, sufficiently broad and 
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unqualified to cover the whole ground, that “no one who is familiar with 
these institutions can doubt that long imprisonment in them tends to injure 
both the body and the mind, or that very few spend over five years in them 
without showing greater or lesser symptoms of imbecility of mind.” 

It is my honest conviction, that a rigid adherence to the principle of con- 
vict-separation will be found, after all, the only safe course, whether we re- 
gard the interests of the prisoner, or of the public. I hope your society will 
keep to its old land-mark. Howarb. 





ee 


Eastern State PentreNntiaRY.—We hoped to be able to give a synopsis 
of this document in our present number, but it has not come to hand. The 
report of the Visiting Committee made at the March meeting of our Acting 
Committee, represents it as in good condition. Of the eight prisoners dis- 
charged in February, five were under twenty-five years of age, and two 
were pardoned by the governor. One of the pardoned convicts was sen- 
tenced to ten years, and the other to eight years, and both had served fifty 
days less than one year. 
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Abstract of the Returns of the Overseers of the Poor of Massachusetts, 
for the year ending November 1, 1951. 


The number of persons relieved or supported as paupers during the year, 
was 27,624, and of these 12,940 were foreigners, and all but 1,035 from 
Ireland! The number coming into the State within the year was 2,000. 
The number of paupers in Almshouses was 12,918, half of them unable to 
labour, and the average cost of their support was $1 064 per week. Those 
aided and supported out of Almshouses was 14,167, at an average cost of 
911 cents per week. The number of insane paupers 626, and idiots 372. 
The number who become paupers by intemperance in themselves or others 
was 16,853, or nearly one-half! The nett expense of pauperism, including 
interest on establishments, was little short of half a million of dollars. 





<> 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the (Phila- 
delphia) House of Refuge, 42 pp. 

This document embraces the history of the institution for the year 1851. 
The average population of the two departments was as follows: white, boys, 
162, girls, 50; coloured, boys, 82, girls, 35. ne grea‘est number at one 
time in the white department was 197 boys, and 56 girls; and in the 
coloured, 94 boys and 37 girls, or an aggregate of 374. From the white 
department, the unusually large number of 170 have been indentured. Only 
two deaths occurred during the year. The value of the labour of the in- 
mates was $7,733, and the current expenses of the establishment $25,879. 
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It should be borne in mind that the first of these sums is the product of 
the industry of those who would otherwise have been consuming what they 
contributed not to earn. It isso much saved and gained not only, but in 
the saving and gaining, a large accession is made to the capital of the 
country in the skill or aptness to labour which is acquired, in the habits of 
application and order which are instilled, and in the general improvement 
of manners and morals. 

The cost of a year’s keeping of an inmate of the white department (de- 
ducting labour) is $50.91, and of the coloured $62 80. 

The report is rendered very valuable by a beautiful plan of the contem- 
plated new building for the white department, with a description, estimate 
of cost, &c. In aid of this most benevolent and economical public enter- 
prise, the legislature of the State having promptly granted $60,000, which, 


with the avails of the present property will, it is believed, suffice to com- 
plete the building ready for occupancy. 





—<> 


New York Houssz or Reruce.—We have received the T'wenty-seventh 
Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Delinquents to the Legislature of the State, and the corporation of the 
City of New York, pp. 55. 

This institution was opened in 1825, and has befriended 5,318 children. 
Eight hundred and eight different subjects were under care during 1851, 
and 407 were in the house on the Ist of January last. The labour of the 
boys, which is chiefly employed on cane chair seats, razor strops, wallets, &c., 
has been worth 114 cents a day, and the making and mending of clothes for 
the whole family is done by the girls. About one hundred admissions of the 
year were under commitments from courts. Of 278 admissions during the 
year, the average age was 133 years. And only 53 were of American 
parentage! One hundred and sixty-three were Irish, 29 German, 21 Eng- 
lish, 4 Scotch, and 4 French. Of the 264 indentures, 165 were to farmers, 
and 60 to housewifery. The expenses of the house were $23,736, or (de- 
ducting earnings) not far from 624 cents a week per head. 

We are surprised to notice that 97 of the inmates were returned during 
the year, after having been given up to friends or indentured. 

A site has been selected on Randall’s Island, containing twenty-five or 


thirty acres of land for new buildings, which are expected to be completed 
in two years. 
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Abstract of returns of the Keepers of Jails and Houses of Correction in 
Massachusetts, for the year ending November 1, 1851, pp. 265. 


We have here the reports of 19 jails, embracing various items respecting 
the crime, sex, colour, social condition, education, cost of support, manner 
of discharge, &c., in reply to 72 questions. The whole number of prisoners 
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in gaols for the year was 8,394, and the expense was $25,057 87. Thir- 
teen report no labour performed, and the other six are silent, or return in- 
definite answers. Of the 8,394, 4,150 were of foreign birth, and only 1,941 
_ of the whole number can read and write. 

The returns from 14 Houses of Correction give an aggregate of 3,224, 
and an average of 810 prisoners. Athount of expenses, $66,491. The 
estimated value of the labour of these prisoners is $28,730, which leaves a 
net expense of nearly or quite $1 16 a week per head. Of the whole number, 
1,934 or nearly 3 could neither read nor write ; 1,113 were addicted to in- 
temperance, 1,922 were of foreign birth, and only 707, or less than 4 were 
natives of the State. 

Of the aggregate of 11,628 persons in both Gaols and Houses of Correc- 
tion, 3,850, or about one-third were committed for intemperance, and 5,072, 
(or nearly one-half) were of foreign birth. The average cost of board per 
week was $1 67% per head. 

The House of Correction in the county of Essex, returns 77 insane in- 
mates, of whom 30 had been in a lunatic asylum and discharged uncured, 
and 43 were never under treatment. 

The House of Correction in the county of Middlesex, returns 49 inmates 
of a similar class, but without any information as to their previous history, 
forty-one of whom are foreigners. 
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CRIMINAL RETURNS AND OTHER INFORMATION, FOR PHILADELPHIA, 
FROM JuLy 1, 1851 To January 1, 1852.—The total number of arrests, by 
the marshall’s police, for the six months, ending Dec. 31, 1851, was 7,269 ; 
of these, 3,063 were for breaches of the peace, 865 for assault and battery ; 
701 for intoxication; 235 for fighting; 43 for fast driving; 40 for assault- 
ing officers; corner-lounging, 50; disturbing public schools, 19; gambling, 
62; inciting to riot, 123; indecent exposure, 23; insulting females, 25; 
larceny and suspicion of it, 381; malicious mischief, 89; riot, 194. Num- 
ber of robberies reported, 377—value of property, $33,000, and about half 
recovered. Number of fires, 269—false alarms of fire, 413—property de- 
stroyed, $885,000—insured, $578,483—9 lives lost and 15 saved. 178 lost 
children restored to homes. 263 intoxicated persons taken to their homes. 
6 officers injured, and 13 disabled in discharge of their duty. 
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BaLTImMorE ALMSHOUSE.—It appears by a late report that “the number 
of inmates in the almshouse, is 745—the building being designed for only 
500. The number received during the year 1851 was 2,150—the number of 
births 45—making the increase 2,305. Of the number received during the 
year, 900 were born in Ireland and Germany. There were 130 infants ad- 
mitted during the year—the number of deaths, 256—the sick, at the date 
of the report, were 123. 













































96 NOTICES. 


Statistics of SHipwreck.—A very interesting return to an order of the 
House of Commons has been made by the managers at Lloyd’s. We 


_ find it in an abstract of all collisions, accidents, and wrecks of vessels, and the 


number of lives lost in each year, since the Ist day of January, 1847, till 
the 31st day of December, 1850. It contains 193 pages, each page averages 
about 70 lines, and each line contains the record of a disaster. Now, if we 
multiply 193 by 70—the number of pages by the number of lines—we find 
that the return comprises an account of 13,510 accidents at sea. Let us 
divide this by four, the number of years over which the return travels, and 
we have 3,377 and a fraction to represent the mishaps of each year. This 
yields, within a trifling fraction, 65 accidents, wrecks, &c., for each of the 
52 weeks of every year, and, consequently, rather more than nine for every 
period of 24 hours. As a last result, we may take asa fair deduction from 
Lloyd’s return, that an accident of some sort or other, within the knowledge 
of the committee, occurs at sea as nearly as may be at intervals of two hours 
and three-quarters throughout the year. It must not, of course, be under- 
stood, that every accident implies a total wreck, with the loss of all hands, 
If a ship carries away any of her important spars, or, on entering her port, 
strikes heavily against a pier, whereby serious damage is occasioned, the 
accident is duly registered in this pithy chronicle of Lloyd’s. Never- 
theless, as we glance up and down the columns, it is no exaggeration to 
say that two-thirds of the accidents recorded are of the most serious de- 
scription. We are unable to say to what degree this register of Lloyd’s can 
be accepted as a fair index to the tragedies which are of such hourly occur- 
rence upon the surface of the ocean. If all were known, we fear that this 
average of accident or wreck every two hours and three quarters would be 
fearfully increased. 
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PayMENT OF WaGEs IN THE MIDDLE OF THE WeEK.—We are happy to 
learn that the principal iron founders of Glasgow, have commenced paying 
their workmen on Wednesday at two o’clock, instead of Saturday, “ for 
reasons,” as they state in their circular, “so well and ably stated by Mr. 
Maclure, in his letters, signed ‘ Common Sense.’” Last Wednesday, being 
pay day, we visited most of the foundries, in order to ascertain how the 
plan had answered the benevolent design of the promoters. We have learned 
that the expectations of the humane and patriotic masters have been more 
than realized. The workmen returned after dinner, almost in every in- 
stance, leaving their wages behind them with their families, who have now 
leisure and daylight to seek for the cheapest markets, and spend their 
money to the best advantage. May the system extend and prosper! 


_- 


(<- As some misapprehension exists on the subject, it is deemed proper to 
say that the services of the editor of this Journal are, and always have been, 
and will continue to be entirely gratuitous. The labour is not inconsider- 
able, and is much increased by the necessity of rigid condensation. That 
the subject to which our pages are mainly devoted is not one of popular 
interest we are well aware ; but we are persuaded that a little effort on the 
part of the few who are interested, would sensibly enlarge the circle of our 
readers, and proportionably increase the little that our labours may be 
capable of contributing to the relief of human woe. 















